MARK  TWAIN
The Tennessee land contained great forests
of yellow pine, beds of oil, deposits of coal and
iron and copper, an El Dorado of wealth as
we see it now. But in those days the timber
was unsaleable for lack of transport, coal was^
unusable, and petroleum a mere curiosity of
the marshes. Yet Clemens managed, with a
wrench, to pay his five dollars a year in taxes,
and dreamed of wealth to come. After his
death the land was muddled away and parted
with for next to nothing, till the last ten
thousand acres were sold in 1884 for two
hundred dollars. But the inspiration of the
Tennessee land served as the background of
The Guilded Age and helped to fashion the cheery
optimism of Colonel Sellers; converted into
literature and the drama it earned a fortune.
Side by side with the legend of the Tennessee
land and the golden future still to come went
another family legend, a very frequent one
with impoverished families of unknown origin
in America. This was the tradition of noble
descent from a collateral branch of a great
English family. Mark Twain's mother, being
a Lampton of Kentucky, could be converted by
the mere change of a letter into a Lambton of
the noble family of the earldom of Durham.
The Clemenses, with a similiar twist, could
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